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What prejudice denied let truth proclaim, 
That Latium juſtly ſtill aſpires to fame; 
That, though oppreſſion check its timid courſe, 


Still wiſdom flows from ſcience” earlieſt ſource ; 5 


And, where of old illuſtrious heroes ſhin'd, 
Sages ſtill flouriſh to inſtruct mankind, 
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XIXIVATE oeconomy is 
the fruit of former prodiga- 
lity. Nothing begets in us 
ſo forcibly an attention to the ma- 
nagement of our finances, as thoſe 
difficulties which profuſion at length 
inevitably produces. In like man- 
ner national profuſion ſeems firſt to 
have given riſe to the ſerious ſtudy 
of public oeconomy. Neceſſity is 
the mother of invention ; and it is 
certain that the ſcience of finances 
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33 
has been carried to its preſent de- 
gree of refinement and perfection, 
not by the theoretical diſquiſitions 
of ſpeculative men; but becauſe 
miniſters, from the gradual aug- 
mentation of public expence in all 
the different countries of Europe, 
have been forced to imagine every 
poſſible means of ſupplying the ur- 
gent wants of the ſtate. Hence it 
is ealy to perceive why it is of late 
years become ſo faſhionable a ſtudy 


in this country. I wiſh we un- 
derſtood it as well in practice as 


in theory. But here too the parallel 
holds, between public and private 


life, for nothing is more com- 


mon than to find extravagant and 
expenſive men declaiming on the 
| nature 
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EW} 
nature and advantages of oeconomy 
and good management. However, 
the importance of the ſtudy of pub- 
lic oeconomy will not admit of a 
doubt. It is fully demonſtrated in 
the following diſcourſe, which was 
pronounced by the celebrated author 
of the © Treatiſe on Crimes and 
« Puniſhments” at the opening of a 
new profeſſorſhip inſtituted laſt 
winter at Milan, for teaching this 
ſcience. ts 


To make the public acquainted 
with this laudable inſtitution, was 
one of the tranſlator's motives for 
publiſhing the diſcourſe. Many of 
our Engliſh travellers, who, as mem- 
bers of parliament, are entruſted with 
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1 
the diſpoſal of the public money, 
may think a courſe of prelections on 
ſo important a ſubject fully as worthy 
of their attention as the mere ob- 
jects of curioſity, which commonly 
during their ſtay in Italy, employ 
all the time they can ſpare from the 
hurry of pleaſure and diſſipation. 
The genius of the author almoſt 
inſures the merit of his lectures. 
Though his modeſty had long been 
a bar to that encouragement which 
his talents deſerve, yet it is known 
that he was invited to Peterſburg by 
the moſt flattering offers, to aſſiſt in 
digeſting the code of laws lately 
publiſhed by the Czarina. Domeſ- 
tick ties, joined to the deſire of de- 


voting his abilities to the ſervice of 
his 


he? 
his own country, made him decline 
thoſe offers, and not many months 
ago this new chair was inſtitu- 
tuted for him, and I believe is al- 
ways to be filled by a perſon of noble 
birth; a regulation which in that 
country, may be attended with ad- 
vantages? 


Tux nature of a public diſcourſe 
does not admit of minute diſcuſſion 
but the ſmalleſt productions of real 
genius, are always intereſting, and 
even inſtructive. I know not if a 
perſonal acquaintance with the au- 
thor renders me partial to him; but 
I cannot think that I need make any 
apology for publiſhing a perform- 
ance, where, if I have been at all 
* | able 
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able to transfuſe into the tranſlation 
the ſpirit of the original, the man 
of taſte will admire a rich flow of 
manly eloquence peculiar to this au- 
thor ; the philoſopher, his profound 


and comprehenſive views; and 


every lover of his country, that 
bold and undaunted enthuſiaſm in 
favour of the rights of mankind, 


which nothing but true patriotiſm 
and genuine virtue can inſpire, 
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ſovereign, to teach the princi- 
ples of public oeconomy and 
commerce, or thoſe ſciences which 


furniſh the means of increaſing the 


J. M appointed by our auguſt 


riches of a ſtate, and applying them 
to the moſt uſeful purpoſes. In this 
undertaking, if my ſpirits are damp- _ 
ed, from a doubt of my abilities being 
equal to the difliculies of ſo vaſt an ob- 
B Jet, 


8 


ject, I am encouraged and emboldened 


by the reflection that I am to execute 
this taſk in my native country; a 
country where at leaſt I will not be 
conſtrained to cover truth with an 
artificial veil, nor to bring all my 
examples from” diſtant nations, or 
the muſty pages of neglected authors. 
On the contrary, from the ſlighteſt 


review of what has been already done 
in this fortunate province, I behold 
an equal abundance of paſt 'monu- 
ments and preſent proofs of the 


moſt important maxims of public 
oeconomy. The lands ſurveyed; con- 
tributions equally diſtributed ; ma- 


giſtracies erected to guard the opu- 


lence of the ſtate, or to protect the 
ſciences. 


AMONG 


fa 1 


Among the ſtriking inſtances of - 
the ſovereign's favour, one of the 
| greateſt 1 undoubtedly the choice 
of that illuſtrious perſonage * who 
is at the head of affairs; one to whom 
the profound branches of literature 
are not leſs familiar than the ſage 
maxims of goverment, while the 
noble virtues of affability, humanity, 
and equanimity, beſtow additional 
luſtre on the high rank in which he 


is placed. 
- B 2 UNDER 


Count Firmian, Miniſter Plenioptentiary 
for the Empreſs Queen in her dominions in 
Lombardy. He is well known to all Engliſh 
travellers for. his love of our country, and his 
kill in our language. It may be ſaid to his 
honour, that though this diſcourſe was pro- 
nounced in his preſence, the author's panegyric 
does not more than do him juſtice. 
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UxDpxzx ſuch a mild and enlightened 
adminiſtration, in the lofty ſhade of 
the Imperial laurel, the humble lau- 
rels of the muſes no longer wither 


and decay, but renew their ſtrength 


and verdure. And in that country 
which gave birth to Cardan + the arts 
and ſciences revive, without which 
the eaſy but turbulent weakneſs of 
the people, either ſtaguates in ſlothful 
inactivity, or is torn by the violence 
of deſtructive prejudices.— 


" 


Trnx whole extent of the views of 
government, with reſpe& to ſo in- 
tereſting an object, is not yet made 
known. In the mean time, from a 
generous preference, orders are given 


to 


_ + Cardan was born at Pavia in 1501. He 
was famous for his phyſical talents, and his {ill 


62 aſtrology; the faſhionable tudy of the times, 
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to teach 1n the language of the coun- 
try that ſcience, which formerly, from 
an uſeleſs or rather hurtful degree 
of caution, was with-held from public 
ſcrutiny and examination. All ſci- 
ences, but more eſpecially the poli- 
tical, are enlarged and brought nearer 
to evidence, by undergoing nume- 
rous and repeated ſhocks from the 
various diſcuſſion of different men. 
General knowledge gives ſuch weight 
to public opinion as to prevent abu- 
ſes. And ſeeing on the other hand a 
thouſand prejudices often oppoſe the 
wiſeſt deſigns, and corrupt, in the 
eyes of the ſubject, the pureſt and 
moſt beneficial deciſions of admini- 
ſtration; while ridiculous fears, envy, 
prepoſſeſſion, and error, ſanctified by 
nie, ſtand ever in the way of the moſt 
uſeful 


I 


uſeful innovations; it is ſurely of the 
higheſt importance, by diffuſing light 


among the multitude, to diſpel theſe 
dangerous phantoms, and render 


in this manner obedience to ſuperior 
authority readier and more eaſy, 


becauſe ſpontaneous and founded in 
© reaſon. 


IT is therefore ſelf-evident, that no- 


thing can be of greater utility than 


the ſupporting this ſcience by public 


authority, and encouraging the ſtudy 
of it by thoſe citizens, who are de- 


firous of rendering themſelves worthy. 
to be truſted by their ſovereign, with 
the jealous cuſtody of his intereſts, 
and thoſe of the nation. | 


Ix guiding us through the unfore- 
ſeen combinations of politicks, we 
| muſt 


1 
muſt not believe that blind experi- 
ence and mechanical habit can ſupply 
the place of ſure principles, and max- 
ims drawn from reaſon. Neither will 
the knowledge of general truths ſuf- 
fice, without deſcending to thoſe par- 
ticular ones, which occaſion ſuch nu- 
merous and diverſifſied modifications 
in the theories of this ſcience. It is 
not alone neceflary, for example, to 
know, that there are four principal 
means of . promoting trade ; to wit, 
concurrence in the price of things, 
oeconomy in the price of labour, 
cheapneſs of carriage, and low intereſt 
of money. It is not ſufficient to know, 
that induſtry is enlivened, by eaſing 
the duties on the importation of the 
_ firſt materials, and on the exporta- 
tion of them when manufactured ; 
| ode 
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and by loading thoſe which are im- 
poſed on imported manufactures, and 
exported materials: that every oeco- 
nomical operation may be reduced to 
the means of procuring the greateſt 
poſſible quantity of labour and action 
among the members of a ſtate; and 
that in this alone conſiſts true and 
primary riches, much rather than in 
the abundance of a precious metal, 
which, bcing nothing but a ſymbol, 
is always obedient to the call of in- 
duſtry and toil, and, in ſpite of every 
obſtruction, flies from idleneſs and 
floth. Along with theſe maxims we 
muſt attend to the particular ſitu- 
ation of a country ; the different cir- 
cumſtances of population, climate, 
and fertility of ſoil, whether natural, 
or the gift of induſtry; the nature 

of 


L 5 F 
of the 8 j the wants of adj; a- 
cent countries, and the various kinds 


of productions, with the arts which 
they ſupport. 


Bxs1DEs all theſe conſiderations we 
muſt be careful never to loſe ſight of 
the univerſal bias of human nature, 
which is much more ſecurely” regu- 
lated by obſtacles than by prohibi- 
tions ; which blindly precipitates' it- 
ſelf after preſent and immediate ad- 
vantages neglectful of the future; 
loving variety and change, and in the 
circle of cuſtomary things (the ex- 
amples of which have a ſtronger in- 
fluence than any reaſoning) deſirous 
of doing the moſt with the ſmalleſt 
poſſible fatigue; being ſtimulated or 
curbed by the certainty of either good 

8 or 
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or evil, and debaſed by arbitrarineſs 


* 


or uncertainty. 


SucH great and luminous principles 
as theſe, adapted with accuracy and 
diligence to the particular circum- 


ſtances of every ſtate, muſt be im- 


printed on the plant underſtandings 
of young men, if we would habituate 
them to that ſpirit of calculation, and 
of rapid and profound compariſon, 
which teaches us to ſurprize truth 


in her moſt intricate and ſecret re- 


ceſſes, and whence alone the ſcience 


of the lawgiver can attain perfection. 


WII ſuch views public ceconomy 
muſt diffuſe her light through the 
obſcure and winding labyrinths of 
private juriſprudence. Thoſe whoſe 
province it is to judge or treat of 
| the 


3 

the concerns of individuals, ſo often 
complicated with the affairs of pub- 
lic bodies of men, will learn to avoid 
the fallacious and fluctuating rules 
of private equity; and, in the inter- 
pretation of doubtful and ambigu- 
ous f caſes, they will adhere to the 
eternal and invariable laws of utility 
and general equity, all which are 
built on the maxims of public oeco- 
nomy. 


BEsipEs, whoever wiſhes to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in his own ſcience, muſt 
not confine himſelf within the limits 
of that ſcience, and neglect ſuch as 

C 2 are 


t The oppoſite decifions of the two ſupreme 
ccurts of juſtice, in this and the neighbouring 
kingdom, in a late celebrated cauſe, may ſerve 
both to illuſtrate and confirm the author's doc- 
trine in this paragraph. 
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are analogous, or border on it. All 
truths are linked together by an im- 
menſe chain, and they are always 


more variable, more uncertain, and 


more confuſed, in proportion as they 
are more limited and reſtrained; more 
ſimple, greater, and more certain 
when expanded into a wider ſpace, 


or raiſed to a more eminent point of 


view. 


In proof of this we need only call 


to mind the Kras and countries, 


where the ſciences, being buried in 


feudal anarchy, and ſilenced by the 


din of arms, pr ivate juriſprudence be- 
came the public lawgiver. To hinder 
the free internal circulation of com- 
modities.—To load the expedition 
buſineſs of commerce with dull and 


tardy 


(- 13. ] 


tardy formalities: —To dream of ren- 
dering a ſtate opulent by impoſing 
ſtoical ſumptuary laws, with a view 
to check the expence of the rich in- 
dividual, and thus dry up the ſources. 
of induſtry, blunt every ſpur to la- 
bour, and deaden in the ambitious. 
the hope of bettering their condition, 
which is as it were the central heat of 
every body politick :—To reduce ar- 
tiſts almoſt to monaſtical diſcipline, 
condenſing them into corporations, | 
or rather litigious factions, with the 
power of levying. taxes on them- 
ſelves, and preſcribing themſelves laws 
(the ſureſt means of making the arts 
languiſh fince their nouriſhment is li- | 
berty :)—To leave a free ſcope to thoſe . 
people who ep. from reſpectable 

motives 


[14 -3 
motives) formed inſtitutions [| of moſt 
dangerous conſequence, ſince they 
tended to eſtabliſh this general canon, 
which may be termed anti-political, 
© Let inactivity be nouriſhed at the 
« public expence, and receive the 
« reward of ſweat and labour: 
Theſe and ſuch like effects have flowed | 

from 
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The author here alludes to the inſtitution 
of religious orders, the moſt pernicious inven- 
tion of miſguided piety. Happily for mankind 
the different governments of the Catholic coun- 
tries ſeem to vye with each other at preſent in 
the ſteps they are taking towards their abolition. 
Indeed, the French and Italians are in a fair 
way of accompliſhing, with peace and quietneſs, 
the ſame reformation in religion (at lcaſt in what 
immediately regards the happineſs of civil ſo- 
ciety) which coſt us, about two centuries ago, 
ſo much devaſtation and bloodſhed. 


„ 
from confining juriſprudence within. 
the bounds of private juſtice, while 
it ought to embrace all the great 
principles of morality and politicks. 


FURTHER: the ſtudy of public oeco- 
nomy muſt neceſſarily enlarge and 
elevate the views of private oecono- 
my, by ſuggeſting the means of uni- 
ting our own intereſt with that of 
the publick. When accuſtomed to 
conſider the affairs of the common 

weal, and often to call up the ideas 
of general good, the natural par- 
tiality we bear to our own reaſon- 
ings, and to objects which afford us 
ſo much intellectual pleaſure, re- kin- 
dles the languiſhing love of our coun- 
try. We no longer look upon our- 
ſelves as ſolitary parts of ſociety, but 
as the children of the public, of the 


F 
laws, and of the ſovereign. The ſphere 
of our feelings becomes greater and 
more lively; the ſelfiſh paſſions di- 
miniſh, the ſocial affections are di- 
lated, and gather ſtrength from the 
power of imagination and habit ; 
and meaſuring objects according to 
their real dimenſions, we loſe ſight 
of every mean and groveling diſpoſi- 
tion; vice; which ſpring continually 
from a falſe meaſure of things. 


Hence, by comparing the various 
profeſſions of men, we view with ſa- 
tisfaction and wonder the mutual 
chain of reciprocal ſervices, by means 
of which thoſe profeſſions become re- 
ſpectable and dear to us; not in pro- 

portion to the pomp with which they 
are cloathed, but according to their 
real uſefulneſs, and the difficulties 
ne- 


E 

neceſſarily ſurmounted in the pur- 
ſuit of them. Hence we learn what 
reſpect is due to the haughty indo- 
| lence of thoſe who bury their po- 
verty among the antiquated images 
of their forefathers, and truſt for 
their ſupport to the beneficent and 
toilſome induſtry of the huſbandman. 
Hence we learn that if admiration is 
due to the auſtere and ſolitary monk, 
we ought not to look down with 
contempt on the humble father of a 
family, who parcels out a moriel of 
bread bathed in his ſweat among his 
numerous offspring, the tender hope 
of his country. 


- LASTLY : one of the great advan- 
tages of this ſcience is, that it is 
not confined to the ſolitary philoſo- 
pher in his clofet, nor occupied about 
objects remote from the common bu- 

D ſineſs 


CW 
ſineſs of life. Its objects are ſuch as. 
make the moſt frequent topic of diſ- 
cuſſion in every company and ſo- 
ciety of men, and every public oc- 
currence affords an opportunity of 
applying it. Such a ſtudy then, by 
internal conviction, and that calm 
and clear light, which ſolid ſcience 
kindles in our minds, will teach us 
to guard, on the one hand, againſt 


thoſe venerable prejudices, ſo often 


handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers by a kind of family tradition, 
and, on the other, againſt the habitual 
ſpirit $ of complaint and diſcontent, 
which never ceaſes in every age and 
every country to work upon the 

diſ- 
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; That ſpirit, though leſs clamorovs, is 
equally preyalent in other countries as in our 
own. | 


„ 
diſtruſtfulneſs and docility of the ig- 


norant. 


Vr this ſcience, ſo uſeful, and 
even neceſſary, has been one of 
the lateſt of unfolding itſelf in the 
human mind, nor is it yet arrived at 
that ultimate degree of perfection of 
which it ſeems ſuſceptible. All the 
arts and ſciences have taken their 
riſe from our wants; either ſuch as 
are primary, that is, thoſe which 
man feels when ſolitary and aban- 
doned to himſelf; or the ſecondary, 
that is, thoſe we acquire when com- 
bined in ſociety, by obſervation and 
mutual imitation, as curioſity, the de- 
ſire of being diſtinguiſhed, that ofſhun- 
ning what the French term ennui &, 
0 D 2 and 
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_ * I know of no Engliſh term thoroughly ex- 
preſſive of na:a in Italian, or ennui in French, 
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and ſo forth. For in the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, while we learn to ſupply our 
natural wants with more facility, the 
frequency of our intercourſe gives 
new activity to our faculties, and 
augments the number of our de- 
fires. Public oeconomy then has al- 
ways exiſted in ſome degree, as well 
as commerce, in every ſtate of ſo- 
ciety. In every age the exchange of 
things for things, either ſuperfluous 
or neceſſary, has been practiſed, and 
of actions for things, and actions for 
actions. This is the fundamental 
principle of all trafiick. In every age 
men, unitcd together from ſome mo- 
44 tive of reciprocal advantage, have 
i been forced, in order to maintain 
their union, and gain the end pro- 
poſed by it, to concur in a certain 


number 


n 


number of operations for the public 
good, and to put the direction or 
produce of ſuch operations into the 
hands of a ſupreme magiſtrate. This 
is the fundamental principle of every 
ſpecies of finances, and of their admi- 
niſtration. But knowledge in theſe 
matters was ſolely acquired by the 
confuſed and contradictory leſſons of 
time, the urgent preſence of want, 
and the inſtantaneous and haſty fear 
of danger; not from a chain of ob- 
ſervations and truths, deduced regu- 
larly the one from the other, and 


adapted to the ſum total of the wants 
of ſociety. 


IT was neceſſary that a number of 
ages ſhould elapſe, productive of an 
zmmenſe ſeries of facts and experi- 


ments, 
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ments, in order to help man forward 
in his ſlow and intricate progreſs to- 
wards the oeconomical ſciences, and 
generate the quantity of minute 
circumſtances requiſite to determine 
fome bold and happy genius to bring 
them into open day, in ſpite of the 
oppoſition of private intereſt, and 


the fantaſtical illuſions of prevention 


and error. In effect, when we take 
a retroſpective view of the firit periods 
of ſocicty, we find mankind thinly 
ſcattered upon the earth, when com- 
pared with the preſent numbers, yet 
multiplied beyond the means which 
nature ſpontaneouſſy offered of ſup- 
plying their wants. Hemmed in by 
rivers which they could not pals, 


and ſurrounded by mountains to 
them inſurmountable, they barely 
exchanged 


1 


exchanged the moſt neceſſary commo- 
dities, oftener making uſe of force 


to acquire, what in their turn they 


were deprived of by the ſame vio- 
lence. The firſt occupation, as the 
moſt eaſy and neceflary to mankind, 
was the chace. The continual prac- 
tice of hunting taught men to diſtin- 


guiſh the beaſts of paſture, and they 


became ſhepherds. In this more calm 
and indolent ſtate the ſpirit of obſer- 
vation increaſed ; ſo did the objects 
and inducements to commerce, which 
was ill adapted to the former rude 
and ferocious way of lite. Wants 
ſtill multiplying along with popula- 


tion, it became neceſſary to ſecond. 


by art, the ſpontaneous. productions 
of nature. Thus agriculture took 


its riſe, But the diſcovery of metals 


WAS 
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was what carried human nature into 
a new ſphere of things, and raiſed 
our facultics to a higher degree of 
exerciſe and perfection. 


Tu durability of theſe for the 
purpoſes of art ; the deſire of being 
_ diſtinguiſhed by laſting monuments 
of induſtry and ſtrength ; the trem- 
bling anxiety of mortals in offering 
up to the Divinity whatever was 
deareſt and moſt uſeful; all con- 
curred to promote the ſearch after 
metals, and to ſtamp a value on the 
different kinds in proportion to their 
ſcarcity, and the difficulty of the 
ſearch. Being afterwards marked in 
à diſtinctive manner, and reduced 
to a convenient form and diviſion, 
they came by degrees to be uſed as 
the medium for the exchange of every 
| com- 
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commodity, as perhaps the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and generally uſeful produc- 
tions may formerly have been. Such 
was the origin of money, a vehicle 
which has added ſurprizing mobility 
and velocity to the political machine. 
At length the hardy perſeverance of 
men inhabiting the ſea coaſts, by 
teaching and improving navigation, 
increaſed the communication between 
different nations, and the tranſport 
and exchange of the various commo- 
dities and luxuries of life. 


Asa, in the Epochs we have a 
knowledge of, was the ſirſt emporium 


of trade. The fame of the naval ex- 


ploits of the Phenicians till reſounds 


among us. Thoſe enterpriſing ma- 
riners drew, with unwearicd induſtry, 
all the gifts of nature from the Eaſt, 


2 from 
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from Africa, and from Europe, to 


their own narrow and barren diſtrict, 


and again. exporting and diffuſing 
them where they were deficient, re- 
duced to the condition of tributaries 
the other nations who remained 


| within the limits of their ſeveral coun- 


tries, in a continual ſtate of emu» 
lation and war. ö | 


Ar a more certain æra, Carthage, 


a colony of Phenicians ſettled on the 


Mediterranean, roſe on the ruins of 
Tyre and Sydon ; embraced the eaſtern. 
coaſts-of Africa by means of the Red 
Sea, and the ports of Elath and Ezion- 
geber; diſtributed to the other na- 
tions gold and perfumes; and urged 
her fleets through the Mediteranean. 


to the weſtern coaſts of Europe, even 
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as far as the Caſſiteredes f, now the 
Britiſh iſles, bringing tin from thence; 
and from Spain wool, iron, cotton, 
gold, and fver.—In the mean time 
Greece flouriſhed by her liberty, and 
the moſt ſublime inventions bf human 
genius. But divided into jealous re- 
publics, ever at variance with one 
another, unleſs when union was ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport her independence 
againſt the Barbarians, ſhe does not 
ſeem to have made commerce an 
early occupation. Indeed, it would 
have ill-ſuited the turbulency of her 
democratical governments, or the 
parſimonious and diſdainful ſeverity 

l E 2 of 

+ According to Camden this was properly 
the name of our iſles of Scilly on the coaſt of 


Cornwall, from which the Phenicians fetched 
their tin. 
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df the military ſpirit, ſo much che · 
riſhed in ſome of her ſtates. N 


Vr the Phoceans, an Aiken 
colony, founded Marſeilles, the con- 
ſtant rival of Carthage; while Rome 
was gradually riſing from an obſcure 
origin, till, actuated by ambition and 


the love of conqueſt, ſhe profited of 
the alliance of other republics, jealous 
of Carthage, to deſtroy her; and then 


reduced thoſe very allies to be her 
tributaries and ſubjects. | 


Brok this epoch Alexander the 
great had founded a new empire. By 
his conqueſts Egypt, and even the re- 
mote countries of India, deemed tall 
then impenetrable, were laid open, and 
thoſe diſtant feas viſited by the fleets 


of 
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of unknown nations. Alexandria 
grew to be the ſecond emporium for 
the trade between the eaſtern and 
weſtern worlds, and continued, under 
the reigns of the Ptolomies, to enjoy 
the opulence accruing from that 
happy circumſtance. But Rome at 
length, by her victorious arms, tri- 
umphed over all the monuments of 
antient induſtry, and appropriated to 
herſelf the riches of the world. The 
immenſe tributes of ſo many con- 
quered provinces formed at that time 
the ſole objects of public oeconomy.— 
The removal of the ſeat of empire to 
Byzantium | produced an epoch fruit- 
ful in conſequences. The moſt im- 
mediate was a great fermentation of 
political and oeconomical affairs round 
the 
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| 1 Now Conſtantinople, 
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the Helleſpont. But that ſtimulus 
which ariſes from the emulation of 
powerful neighbours was now loſt. 
Surrounded by mean or barbarous 
nations, the ſovereign power of the 
empire fell from its vigour and dig- 
nity; and though the clamorous voice 

of neceſſity was not heard at that 
center to which all the tributes of 
the carth gravitated, yet miſery and 
flavery at length kindled deſpair and 


courage in every breait. The weſtern 


empire was torn to pieces by the 
northern nations. Every art, every 
ſpecies of induſtry lot. In Italy 
alone trade and navigation were {till 
preſerved in ſome degree by the 
active and reſtleſs diſpoſition of the 
inhabitants. The antient republican 
ſpirit of that country brooded under 

the 


| 
| 
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; 
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the aſhes of the Roman empire, till 
by degrees it broke the chains which 
had been impoſed by a ferocious but 
ignorant people. Liberty and in- 
duſtry aroſe from amid the marſhes 
of the Adriatick 5. Venice, Genoa, 
Piſa, and Florence, though continu- 
ally at war among themſelves, pre- 
ſerved nevertheleſs in the face of all 
Europe, the dominion of the ſea, and 
the ſuperiority of manufactures. The 
Italian fleets, by the way of Alexan- 

drĩa 
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$ When Attila king of the Huns, invaded 
Italy in the Vth century, a few Paduan fami- 
lies, whoſe deſcendants ſtill exift at Venice, 
taking refuge among the iſlands at the bottom 
of the Adriatick ſea, laid the foundation of that 


city, the admiration and wonder of fucceed- 


ing ages, for the ſingularity both of its natural 
ſituation and political conſtitution. 
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andria, carried on all the trade of the 


Levant ; and the other European na- 
tions conſigned to the Italians, as 


being alone capable of manufacturing 
them, all the firſt materials which 
their different countries produced; 
whilſt, among them, the feudal fyſtem 
had deadened the force of admini- 
ſtration, and bent their necks under 
the moſt oppreſlive ſpecies of deſpo- 
tiſm. The voyages of the Italians to 
the northern ſeas rendered Flanders 


a convenient place for depoſiting their 
merchandize. Awakened by their ex- 
ample the Flemiſh became the ſecond 


manufacturers of Europe. Particular 


privileges beſtowed upon their mer-- 


chants by the counts of Flanders, ani- 
mated them ſtill farther. But their 
ſpirit was again depreſſed by the re- 

. vocation - 


” 


Cx: 
yocation of theſe privileges. Other 
hations profited of this imprudence 
and thus England, France, Holland, 
and Germany by means of the An- 
ſeatic || league, came to have a ſhare 
: 3 See” in 
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The Anſeatic or Hanſeatic union was a 

a confederacy formed at firſt between Bremen 

and Antwerp for the mutual protection of their 

commerce. By degrees others joined in the 

ſame league, till at length (as early as the year 

1200) we find all the great cities of Europe in 

i the liſt of Hans towns. They raiſed fleets and 
armies, made war on ſovereign princes, and 
were treated with on a footing of independency. 
Their combined riches enabled them to advance 
large ſums of money to the emperors and the 
> kings of France and England, who in their 
turns beſtowed many great privileges on them. 
Among others, our Henry the IIId. incorpo- 
rated them into a trading body, in acknowlege- 
ment for money lent him, as well as the ſervices 
done him by their naval forces in 1206. In 
5 ſhort, 
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n that induſtry and opulence which 


had formerly characteriſed the Italians 
alone. 


THE Jews * perſecuted by turns in 
every 


ſhort, they grew to ſuch power as at laſt to be- 
come an object of jealouſy to thoſe very princes 
who had formerly contributed to their aggran- 
diſement ; the conſequence of which was, that 


they commanded all the cities within their ju- 
riſdiction to withdraw from the union. By this 


fatal blow, and a decree afterwards made by 
themſelves to exclude every town but thoſe which 
ſtood within the limits of the German empire 
(Dantzick excepted) they gradually diminiſhed in 


number till they were at laſt reduced to Lubeck, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and.Dantzick. In the firſt . 


of theſe they held aſſemblies every three years, 
but for ſome time the league has bcen intircly 


diſſolved. 


* The exactions impoſed on the Jews 
by Henry III. of England, are ſhocking to 
| humanity. 
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every country, and that not ſo much 
from a blind zeal for religion, as the 
deſire of ſeizing their riches, had re- 
courſe to the invention of bills of 
exchange to ſave their treaſures from 
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humanity, He had learnt this tyrannical leſ- 
ſon of his father, who once demanded an exor- 
bitant ſum of money from a Jew at Briſtol, and, 
on his refuſal to pay it, ordered one of his teeth 
to be drawn every day till he ſhould be brought 
to reaſon. The Jew perſevered till he had loft 
ſeven teeth, and then paid the ſum required of 
him. The barbarity of the times is ſome excuſe . 
for thoſe princes ; but is it not ſurpriſing 
that not many years ago in this liberal and en- 
lightened age, the miniſters of a court then in 
cloſe alliance with ours had determined to 
baniſh all the Jews from their ſovereign's ex- 
tenſive dominions, where they are very nume- 
rous ; and that nothing but the vigorous remon- 
ſtrances of the Engliſh miniſter prevented this 
meaſure from being carried into execution? 


2 
the rapaciouſneſs of tyrannical inquiſl» 
tions. - This is a fundamental epoch 


in the hiſtory of commerce, as it 


augmented to a great degree the cer- 
tainty and readineſs of communica- 
tion among the trading nations. The 


mariner's compaſs was invented, by 


which the Portugueſe were guided 
to the coaſts of Africa, where they 
formed many powerful ſettlements. 
Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, a diſcovery which 
coſt Italy the trade of the Indies, 
Soon after, Chriſtopher Columbus 
(one af thoſe daring geniuſes, on 
whom the timid prudence of inferior 
underſtandings beſtows. the appella- 
tion of chimerical and romantick) 
laid open to Spain a new world, the 


fruit of ng. and conſtant perſeve- 


rance, 
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rance, in ſpite of oppoſition, and 
even contempt. | 


Taz gold that abounded here in 
every quarter excited the avarice of 
the Spaniards, and ſtimulated their 
courage to ſuch a degree, that they 
did not ſcruple to encounter the pe- 
rils of an immenſe and unknown 
ocean, and the ſtill more alarming 
conſequences of a diſeaſe which. at- 
tacked life itſelf in the very ſource.— 
Torrents of blood were now poured 
forth, and millions of human victims 
facrificed, in appearance to the God 
of peace, but in reality to ſatisfy the 
luſt of that metal which repreſents 
every ſpecies of pleaſure. But the 

eaſy, though cruel - acquiſition of 
| gold » Toon rendered the immediate 
poſſeſſors of it neglectful of manufac. 

tures 
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tures and agriculture. Mean while 
the other nations of Europe, though 
ſtil excluded from America, were 

thrown into a ferment by the diſ- 
covery; ſo that the riches the Spani- 
ards acquired with ſo much eaſe, 
| obeying the infallible attraction of 
labour and induſtry, only paſſed 
through their hands in order to cir- 
culate in Holland, En gland, and 
France. 


Nxckssrrr and deſpair drove the 
United Provinces to induſtry and 
freedom. A few merchants of that 
country acquired the ſoverei gnty of 
vaſt kingdoms in the Eaſt Indies, and + 

| the 


+ The decay of the Hans Towns, and their 
quarrels with England, contributed greatly to 
the growth of eommerce in Holland. 
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the nation ſecured to itſelf an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of riches by the ex- 
cluſive trade of the Spice Iſlands. 


EL1ZABETH queen of England, aided 
by the wiſdom of her parliament, 
carried the ſuperiority of manufac- 
tures, and the dominion of the ſea, 
to the higheſt pitch. The famous 
act of navigation | was productive of 
the moſt important advantages to 
Great Britain, and thedifferent trading 
companies, formed in imitation of 
thoſe of Holland, by combining the 

ſtrength of the nation, renewed the 
example of merchant conquerors af- 
forded us by the antient Carthagi- 
nians. 

Is 
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1 Vide Blackſtone's Comm. Ed. iii. vol. 1. 


p. 418. 
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ix France, Lewis the XIVth, and 


his miniſter Colbert, awakened trade 


almoſt inſtantaneouſly. They revi- 
ved every ſort of induſtry, and nou- 


riſhed and ſuſtained the fine arts, the 


arts of leiſure and of peace, amid the 
ambitious enterprizes of conquelt. 
But that fatal meaſure, the revocation 
of the F edit of Nantz, ſoon beſtowed 


Upon her rivals a great part of her 


ſtrength and reſources. 


- * * 


IN 


By the revocation of the edict of Nantz (in 
the year 1685) it is computed that 800,000 of 
her moſt induſtrious ſubje&s were driven out of 
France, and that they carried along with thetn 
above five millions ſterling in ſpecie, jewels, 
and other effects. Philip the IIId of Spain had 
embraced a ſimilar meaſure in that country to- 


"wards the beginning of the laſt century. All 


the Moriſcos, or deſcendants of the ancient 
Moors, to the number of 900,000, were baniſhed 
| from 
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Ix the mean time the light of thoſe 
fciences that are moſt uſeful to hu- 
manity began to ſhine forth in Eu- 
rope, having triumphed over the 
obſcure idol of peripatetic ſuperſti- 
tion. The profound ſpirit of philo- 
ſophy and obſervation extended itſelf 
to public oeconomy and commerce. 
Already the Engliſh had received 
from Bacon the firſt ſeeds of theſe 
ſciences, ich other illuſtrious men 

G of 
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from Spain, leaving the kingdom of Granada 
and the countries adjacent almoſt a deſert, from 
being the beſt cultivated and beſt peopled part 
of his dominions. This ill-judged piece of 
tyranny, which his more ſagacious predeceſſor 
had always rejected, had perhaps as great a 
ſhare as the cauſes mentioned by our author, in 
reducing the Spaniards to the low ebb at which 
they have ſo long remained. 
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of that nation have ſince developed 


and brought to light. In France the 


Mariſchal Vauban was the firſt who 
ſpoke the unknown language of oeco- 
nomical reaſoning, reſembling in this, 
35 well as in the profeſſion of arms, 


the great Xenophon, who has. left us 


the only antient monument we have 
upon this branch of politics. But 
the more thorough cultivation of this 
ſcience was reſerved for our days, 
when Melon, the immor tal Monteſ- a 
quleu, Uſtaritz, Ulloa, the philoſo- 
pher Hume, the abbe Genoveſi (foun- 
der of it in Italy) together with 
many others, have carried it to that 
height, that nothing more ſeems 
wanting, unleſs the laſt and not leaſt 
difficult lineaments, to render it per- 
fect, and of general a and certain utility. : 
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. It we now turn our eyes from 
diſtant objects to our native country, 
2 ſtriking contraſt appears between its 
paſt and preſent ſituation. It had 
long ſuffered from the tiunderbolt of 
war || which had ſo often broke upon 
it, and the no leſs pernicious effects 
of unequal taxation, and a complicated 
and confuſed ſyſtem of acdrriniſtration- 
622 But 
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] No ſtate in Europe has been oftener 883 
by war than that of Milan, firſt from the am- 
bition of its own dukes, the Galeazzi, the Viſ- 
conti, and the Sforza's ; and, in later times, on 
account of the diſputed claims of the diffetent 
branches of the Houſe of Auſtria. It is but tod 
probable that the preſent ſettlement of the youn. 
ger branches of "_ En in Italy will EN a 


e 


kind to that country, if more general and im! 
portant revolutions, whoſe ſeeds appear to he 
deeply ſown in every ſtate of Europe, do not 
prevent them, 


E 


But, ſince the acceſſion of the preſent 
ſovereign, we have ſeen it raiſed to a 
happy and flouriſhing condition, by 
laws equally ſimple and comprehen- 
five; laws which have removed the 
deſtructive influence of arbitrary pow- 
er, and yet left in the hands of the 
prince every ſalutary means of pro- 
moting induſtry and public felicity. 
This intereſting topic, too ample 
for preſent diſcuſſion, will often oc- 
cur during the future proſecution of 
my ſubj ect. 


ALL that remains for me at preſent 
is to promiſe ſolemnly, that, in laying 
open the ſure principles of agricul-' 
ture, commerce, manufactures, in- 
ternal policy, and finances, I am de- 
termined never to belye that facred 
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duty, which ought to bind all thoſe 


who are intruſted with public in- 
ſtruction, of ſpeaking uniformly the 
language of truth with clearneſs, 
ſimplicity, and energy. By tracing 
things up to their original ſources, 
where they are leſs entangled among 
a variety of relations and modifica- 
tions, I hope to eſtabliſh, as far as is 
poſlible, exact and preciſe definitions. 
For by thus acquiring a knowledge 
of their elements we are enabled to 
unravel complex and intricate com- 
binations; or, in other words, a de- 
duction of the maſt ſimple propoſi- 
tions is the beſt means of beſtowing 
evidence on the more general and 
complicated truths. A continual ap- 


plication of the maxims of oeconomy 


to our own circumſtances will pre- 
vent 
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vent the tediouſneſs of abſtract ſpecu- 

lation, and I ſhall carefully avoid all 
the affected apparatus of ſcientific 
terms, as it ſerves no other purpoſe 
but that of rendering ſcience myſte- 
rious and inacceſſible. Nor ſhall 
I leſs carefully ſhun the pedantry 
of dogmatical decifions,. as I do not 
wiſh to teach the native vigour of 

the mind to bend under the . | 
of ſervile imitation. 


I am diffident of myſelf. The im- 
portance of a ſcience which has for 
its objects the concerns and intereſt of 
nations, makes me tremble : but I 
look for encouragement and aſſiſtance 
from the illuſtrious youth of Milan. 
The eager curioſity, the docility, fer- 
vor, and indefatigable force of mind; 
A to the earlier period of life, 
i will 
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will all co-operate to prevent the ap- 
proaches of error, however ſupple 
and importunate, and to overthrow 
the force of barbarous prejudices, 
or pre-conceived opinions, which 
might otherwiſe riſe up in this place 


in oppoſition to the timid efforts of 


truth, and attempt to baffle the 
glorious intentions of government. 


My wiſhes will be thoroughly ac- 


compliſhed, if I can, by the moſt 


anxious endeavours, . increaſe the 
number of enlightened ſubjects to our 
ſovereign, of true citizens to my 
country, and of virtuous men, fraught 


with ſolid knowlege, to human ſo- 


ciety. 


THE E N D. 
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